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" The large silver waiter which contained the tea-things rested 
upon a broad ruffle of coloured leaves — yellow and scarlet maple- 
leaves, golden-coloured hickory-leaves, deep-purplish leaves of the 
sweet-gum— and they were so arranged that the highest point of 
colour was at each end, and a gradation of colour tending all the 
way back to green terminated in the front in a real summer-green 
tuft of leaves. 

" I was never more struck with the effects which can be pro- 
duced by a skilful use of mere foliage without flowers ; and I 
never before felt how coarse are the heaps and stacks of flowers 
which are piled upon decorated tables, in comparison with this 
delicate and almost flowerless use of leaves. It was, also, entirely 
inexpensive, and consumed but little time in the preparation." 

A florist's bouquet is usually a thing of wires and shams, com- 
posed of bald-looking flowers, quite stripped of their native green, 
and supplied with very little verdure of any kind ; but it always 
has some plan in view, some particular shape or effect to be aimed 
at — which is not so patent in the attempts of amateurs. A hope- 
lessly stiff look is quite as often produced by those who would 
scorn to arrange flowers by rule, and who have not yet learned 
that the perfection of art consists in its apparent absence. Flow- 
ers seldom droop gracefully and get into just the right combina- 
tions by a happy accident ; and to give an artistic look to the 
smallest bouquet is generally a matter of cultivation and practice. 
Some small flowers have such an excess of green for the amount 
of bloom that it is necessary to thin it out before the flowers can 
be made available for bouquet purposes ; and especially is this the 
case with the forget-me-not, whose wee, turquoise blossoms are 
nearly lost to sight among the aspiring leaves. When this plant is 
plentiful — and once we had access to quite a pasture of it— exqui- 
site bouquets can be made by closely massing it around a centre 
composed of one vivid pink rosebud, edging it with white — either 
lilies-of-the-valley or the delicate elder-flower — and finishing with 
a fringe of small ferns. 

We were lately struck with the description of a bouquet that 
adorned a small round table. The vase was a plain frosted glass, 
shallow and wide — which, although pretty, is not a good arrange- 
ment for keeping flowers fresh, as too many are crowded into the 
amount of water such a receptacle will hold — and it rested on 
twisted supports of bright and frosted gilding. The dish was first 
filled with fresh, dark-green moss — one of the beautiful green- 
house lycopods. Lycopodium denticulatiim is more desirable than 
any of them, as it can easily be grown in any shaded corner of the 
greenhouse, or in a window where flowering plants will not thrive 
for want of sun. 

The moss was raised in the centre, not in a heap ; it made a gra- 



dual curve upward. The flowers were not numerous — one deep- 
red rose, one of the palest blush-white, a spray of white convolvu- 
lus just touched with pink, a cluster of red, drooping flowers, one 
spray of pale wild-rose, one bright-pink rose, a cluster of white 
acacia, and a drooping branch of the pink convolvulus — the colours 
being only shades of rose and white. The effect was fresh, and 
bright, and beautiful. Each flower was simply laid down on the 
bed of green all around the vase ; and no attempt was made to 
fill up the centre at all. The blossoms just touched, and each 
one had its own green leaves, the stems being thrust into the 
wet moss. 

A fan-bouquet is very pretty, arranged with a handle on a wire 
frame. The flowers should be of colours to match or combine 
well with the dress, and a fringe of delicate green or white should 
edge the frame. Flat bouquets, too, can be made in this way as 
an agreeable change from the everlasting pyramid or circle. 

A single flower worn at the throat, or belt, or in the hair/car- 
ries a peculiar charm with it ; and the present fashion of a full- 
blown rose at the side of the head, in the Greuze style, is particu- 
larly coquettish. A breast-knot of violets, or lilies-of-the-valley, 
is irresistible ; and even the artificial ones, when you know them 
to be artificial, are not without their charms. A half-blown white 
rose and a spray or two of heliotrope never lose their popularity 
as a bosom or button-hole bouquet — we love the purple, odorous 
blossom for poor, sunstruck Clytie's sake, though from its perish- 
able nature it would seem to have shared the same fate. 

The passion for flower-adornment seems universal in Paris, and 
finds expression in the tasteful bouquets of the flower-girls who 
are to be met at every turn and corner, and the graceful young 
palm-tree in the shopkeeper's window that looks as fresh and- 
bright at Christmas as in the prime of summer. But those while 
lilacs of Paris ! — those snowy, sweet-scented, graceful clusters, that 
are so scarce with us at any season, and seem to exhale a subtle, 
indescribable sort of spell — are sold by the French florists from the 
last of October until the time comes for their natural blooming 
out-of-doors. 

They manage it in this way : they do not take the white lilac at 
all — as it is weak, and not so pure in colour when forced — but the 
purple, which they place under glass in September, and, begin- 
ning with a cool temperature, get it by degrees accustomed to a 
degree of heat that seems almost incredible. But this is carefully 
tempered by excessive moisture, and every particle of light is 
carefully excluded with straw mats. The result is those snowy 
racemes of fragrant blossoms that evidently mistake November 
for May, and fill the winter air with the sweetness of spring. 

Ella Rodman Church. 



THE PICTURES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 



IV. 
THE AMERICAN PICTURES. 




HE Art department of the United States at the 
Exhibition has hardly realised what was expected 
of it by those who look upon the efforts of our 
young and as yet inexperienced nation in this 
direction with peculiar interest. For this there 
were many reasons, prominent among which was 
the very late acceptance signified by our Govern- 
ment to the French invitation to exhibit. That fact militated 
against the preparation of works specially intended for the Exhi- 
bition.. Moreover, most of our young artists abroad, whether 
rightly or wrongly, decided that their pictures would show to more 
advantage in the Salon, and that a success at the Palaisde l'ln- 
dustrie would redound more to their credit, and indeed be less 
difficult to obtain, than a similar success at the Champ de Mars. 
In this opinion they were strongly supported by their professors. 
Then, too, the very cause that prevented our Exhibition from dis- 
playing anything like a representative exhibit of foreign Art also 
militated against the success of our Art department in Paris. 



Persons who own valuable pictures are not particularly anxious to 
send them on an ocean-journey of over three thousand miles. 
And so it has happened that many of our best artists are not re- 
presented at all, while from others the specimens shown are un- 
satisfactory, and do not give by any means the full measure of the 
talent of the artist. 

But the greatest defect of our Art exhibit does not lie in its 
meagreness, but rather in its lack of national characterisation. 
We do not mean to say that in technique and execution our Art, 
like that of Spain, for instance, should be strikingly original. 
That would be asking too much of our young and, as yet, aestheti- 
cally undeveloped nation. But we had a right to expect that at 
least American artists would paint American subjects. The fair 
faces of American girlhood (a race unparalleled for beauty on 
either side the seas), the scenes of American daily life, events of 
our war, illustrations of our history or our literature — such, judg- 
ing from the Art departments of the other nations, were the sub- 
jects that our painters should have chosen to show what Ameri- 
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can Art could reproduce : instead of which we find Italian pea- 
sants, French reapers, Breton interiors, a Bavarian sheep-shearing, 
on one side ; a scene from the war in La Vendee on another ; 
even a drunken Parisian quean, leering vulgarly at her screaming 
parrot, this last the coarsest picture that is to be found within the 
limits of the Art-galleries of the Exhibition. No Frith reproduces 
for us the gay animation of Jerome Park on a race-day. No 
Fildes searches out the pathos of the daily life of our city poor. 
No Leslie makes immortal on canvas the exquisite freshness and 
sweetness of American girlhood. No Detaille has found his pen- 
cil moved to grander delineations by the doings of our Boys in 
Blue. Hawthorne, Bryant, Bret Harte, have found no illustrators. 
The blood in our painters' veins may be American, but the visions 
that throng their brains are European. The voice may be the 
voice of Jacob, but the outward aspect is that of Esau. 

For this peculiarity (which is to be found in the Art exhibit of 
no other nation that, in this department, has made any display at 
all) the reason has been given that, as many of our artists are com- 
pelled to come abroad to learn how to paint, they naturally paint 
the personages and scenes around them. This excuse is perhaps 
a valid one, but it does not seem to hold good in regard to the 
artists of other nationalities. Bohemia, for instance, can hardly be 
said to be in itself a centre of Art instruction ; yet, the Bohemian 
painters are strikingly and strongly national in their choice of sub- 
jects. Witness, for instance, the youthful and rising artist, M. 
Brozik, whose large picture of the ' Envoys of Ladislas, King of 
Bohemia, demanding the Hand of the Princess Madeleine of 
France,' won for him a medal at the Salon of- this year. That 
picture was wholly painted in Paris, notwithstanding the fact that 
the requisite models and costumes were exceedingly difficult to 
procure. 

The French critics commented with great surprise upon this 
peculiarity in the American Art department. Their interest was 
correspondingly great in the few works that reproduced scenes or 
characters from our national life. Thus the negro groups of Wins- 
low Homer, the ' Corn-Husking ' cf Eastman Johnson, the ' Pass- 
ing Show ' of J. G. Brown, were all eagerly remarked, and received 
full notice and commendation. 

The Art catalogue of the American department comprises one 
hundred and sixty-five numbers, whereof one hundred and twenty- 
seven are paintings in oil, the rest being water-colours, etchings, • 
&c. Not a single statue or bust graces our exhibit, notwithstand- 
ing the renown that American sculpture has long enjoyed. We 
miss from the catalogue the names of several of the best-known 
of our artists abroad, and notably those of Messrs. Blashfield and 
Milne Ramsay. From our leading American painter in Europe, 
Mr. Frederick A. Bridgman, we have his fine ' Funeral of a Mum- 
my,' already fully described in these pages, and a scene in a mosque 
entitled ' Allah Allah, Akhbar ! ' On first view it would seem to 
represent the Pharisee and the publican of Holy Writ. The white- 
bearded, venerable-looking personage in a full turban and flowing 
robes, who is looking up to heaven in the foreground, might do 
duty for the self-satisfied Pharisee ; while the dusky-robed figure in 
the background, in attitude and aspect, not inappropriately repre- 
sents the poor supplicant whose only utterance was, " Lord, be 
merciful to me a sinner ! " 

The ' Passing Show,' by J. G. Brown, is one of the brightest and 
most characteristic pictures in our department. A group of street- 
boys, jolly young Yankees, and nice little fellows every one of them, 
stand at the edge of the sidewalk, and they look with faces lighted 
with eager interest and amusement at a street procession that is 
passing in front of them. By a placard dimly visible on the wall 
behind the group, the passing show is seen to be no other than 
Barnum's circus. The varying expressions on the different faces 
are extremely well reproduced ; and the bright little fellows are so 
evidently and thoroughly American — keen, intelligent, and wide- 
awake, amid their amusement, and with no touch of stolid wonder 
or stupid amazement on their animated features, such as would be 
displayed even by a Parisian gamin on such an occasion. The 
picture, too, is very excellent in execution, showing finish combined 
with breadth of treatment — altogether one of the best that the 
United States has sent to Paris. 

Mr. George Butler has sent * A Cat,' not one of the silken, petted 
Angoras that Lambert paints so well, no graceful parlour darling, 
reposing amid velvet cushions or tiger-skin rugs, but a veritable 



street-prowler, sharp-eyed, and on the lookout, though apparently 
lost in meditation and repose. Woe to the incautious mouse that 
shall venture within the clutch of those paws, or even within sight 
of those keenly-watching eyes ! 

Mr. W. P. W. Dana's ' Solitude ' is a work of considerable imagi- 
nation as well as power. A black, weltering sea, heaving into bil- 
lows beneath a midnight sky, through a rift in whose cloud-veiled 
expanse peers a pallid moon, flinging a shimmer of white lustre 
over the dusky waters — the story of past storms and probable dis- 
asters is vividly told. No sail, nor boat, nor even a fragment of 
a wreck, flecks the dark, watery waste. Not even the demon of 
the storm is present. All is solitude ! Mr. Charles Dubois's fine 
landscapes and Mr. Wyatt Eaton's ' Harvesters reposing ' are 
well known to the lovers of Art in Paris. The latter picture, 
which owes its inspiration to the talent of Millet, was much re- 
marked at the Saloti of a few years ago. It has much of the 
power and the quiet pathos of the great master's works. Mr. 
Charles C. Coleman's ' Decorative Panel ' is extremely rich in 
colour, and the quaint Japanese-like character of the design is 
very attractive. Miss Dodson's panel, entitled ' The Dance,' is at 
once graceful in design and delicate in colouring, carrying out 
what a leading Parisian Art-professor once said of his lady-pupils, 
namely, that women would excel in decorative art if only they 
could be persuaded to turn their attention to that branch of paint- 
ing. Mr. Winslow Homer's pictures of negro life are exceedingly 
faithful and characteristic, but err by a too great hastiness and thin- 
ness of execution. Mr. Homer would probably have received a 
gold medal, I am told, had he sent more carefully-finished exam- 
ples of his very real and decided talent. 

Mr. Walter Shirlaw's ' Sheep-Shearing in the Bavarian High- 
lands ' is an important and vigorous work, too well known on our 
side of the water to need a detailed description here. Its merits 
have been fully recognised by foreign as well as native critics. The . 
same may be said of Mr. E. L. Henry's 'Off for the Races,' a very 
gem of careful finish and delicate execution. There is a strong 
touch of humour in Mr. George H. Boughton's ' Wouter Van 
Twiller holding his First Court in New Amsterdam ; ' he has re- 
produced the types of these early Dutch magnates of New York, 
immortalised by Washington Irving, with all that writer's unob- 
trusive mirthfulness. It is a pleasure to greet this fine artist in 
this gathering of our countrymen. 

Mr. Hovendon's 'Breton Interior' is well painted, and repro- 
duces the characteristics of the picturesque peasantry of Brittany 
with strength and fidelity, the central figure, that of the old black- 
smith, being particularly excellent. Mr. Beckwith's ' Falconer,' a 
youth in black velvet, holding a falcon with outspread wings upon 
his wrist, is remarkable for the graceful pose of the figure and a 
peculiar air of refinement about the head. Mr. Bloomer's ' Old 
Bridge at Grez ' is a charming little landscape, the subdued tones 
of which well recall the grey softness of a cloudy day in France. 
Robert Wylie's ' Death of a Vendean Chief ' was one of the finest 
of the many works that were left unfinished at his death. Mr. 
Edgar M. Ward's 'Sabot-Maker' and 'Washer-women of Brit- 
tany,' received warm commendations at the Salon a few years ago ; 
the peculiar effect of light in the first-named picture is exceedingly 
well rendered. Mr. Vedder's ' Cuma^an Sibyl ' and ' Young Mar- 
syas ' are spirited in conception and design and bold in drawing, but 
the artist should go to Nature to study colour ; she never paints 
wholly in neutral tints, as he seems inclined to do. 

There are landscapes from the pencils of some of our best artists 
in that line — Church, Kensett, Giffbrd, Richards — and also a group 
of portraits, whereof that of a lady by Mr. B. C. Porter is espe- 
cially welcome as giving the only representation of fair American 
girlhood of which our Art department can boast. Mr. Healy's 
' Portrait of Mrs. General Noyes ' shows our gentle ambassadress 
in a rich dress of white brocade, the sweetness and intellectual 
character of the countenance of the original being most happily 
reproduced. The ' Lord Lyons ' of the same artist is also an ad- 
mirable portrait. Mr. William Lippincott has contributed two por- 
traits, one of which — that of a young gentleman well known in 
the social circles of the American colony of Paris — is a most excel- 
lent likeness. Mr. Lippincott paints children so charmingly that 
we regret to find no specimen of his child-portraits in the Exhibi- 
tion. 

Mr. Hamilton's ' Cerise ' shows undoubted qualities of execu- 
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tion, but the choice of a subject is singularly to be reprehended. 
To borrow the criticism passed upon the work by Victor Cherbu- 
liez, in a recent number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, we must 
pronounce it as " too loose for New York, and too brutal for Pa- 
ris." We are told that the artist is still very young; if so, he 
will soon learn to look upon this repellent work as one of the 
errors of his " green and salad days." Let him turn his very real 
talent to some better account than that of reproducing scenes and 
personages that are revolting in real life. 

Among the etchings, Mr. J. A. Mitchell's ' Place de l'Opera' (a 
view of the exterior of the new Opera-House) and ' The End of 
the Act ' have attracted wide and deserved notice and comment, 
and in fact have enjoyed a popular success second to that won by 
no other of the exhibits in this department. 



Taken altogether, the history of the American department at the 
Exhibition may serve for that of its Art-section as well. It was 
gotten together in haste, amid a thousand difficulties and draw- 
backs. Much that was best in our industries and inventions, as in 
our Art, is unrepresented. But there is much that is noteworthy 
that has won success, and of which we may well be proud. Our 
Art is still too much like our native gold when sent to foreign 
lands and minted into the coinage of other nations. It is, indeed, 
as yet only in that stage of developement that finds its best mani- 
festation in imitation. Its next step will be to learn nationality- 
after that will come originality. In some respects we have much 
to unlearn, in others we have much to learn. But we have demon- 
strated that the true artistic nature is there, and after-years will 
teach our painters how to shape its manifestations aright. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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HE statue of Governor William King, and the Na- 
val Monument, both by Franklin Simmons, and 
the bronze equestrian statue of General Greene, 
by H. K. Brown, are among the new work in 
sculpture erected in Washington during the past 
year. The marble statue of William King, first 
Governor of Maine, and contributed by that State 
to the Old Hall of Representatives, is undoubtedly one of the 
best placed there, and has increased the sculptor's reputation. 
When we turn from the mild Miltonic features and garb of his 
' Roger Williams ' to this noble figure of the statesman in semi- 
military dress, we feel the evidence of the sculptor's versatile and 
diverse conception of character deftly wrought out. The erect 
carriage and manly face of the champion of the separation of his 
State from Massachusetts, though in dignified repose, convey an 
idea of immense latent energy. There is a Wellington-like bold- 
ness in the strong features ; the forehead reminds one of the 
shaggy grandeur of the brow of the late Secretary Seward. The 
dress of the period, in the beginning of this century, aids the 
sculptor in giving a commanding and picturesque dignity to the 
form, by means of the tasselled military boots, and the long cloak 
that leaves bare the right arm and hand, bearing a scroll, while 
the left gathers up its ample folds. 

Mr. Simmons has completed, with his statue of ' Peace,' the 
naval monument at the foot of the Capitol, opposite Pennsylvania 
Avenue, erected " To the Memory of the Officers, Seamen, and 
Marines of the United States Navy, who fell in support of the 
Union and the Liberty of the Country." Admiral Porter has the 
credit of originating the idea of this memorial, paid for by contri- 
butions by the officers and men of the naval service. It is forty 
feet in height, and is surmounted by statues of History and Grief 
facing west. The former holds her pen and tablet inscribed with 
the patriot dead, and Grief leans upon her, with bowed head and 
hand covering her eyes, as though overcome by the fearful though 
glorious record. Below on the die stands Victory, her right hand 
holding high the laurel-wreath, while in her left is a branch of oak 
—symbol of the strength " that endureth to the end," At her feet 
are nude boyish figures, typifying Neptune and Mars — the blue- 
jackets and marines. At corners of the die, two enormous cannon- 
balls rest upon inverted brackets. On the east front stands Peace, 
nude to the waist (her allegorical sisters are amply draped), hold- 
ing out in one hand the traditional olive-branch, and supporting 
her dress with the other. On either side are symbols of Plenty, 
with her cornucopia, and the sheaf on which a dove sits, and of 
Agriculture, Science, Letters, and Art. 

This monument differs from other memorials for the same ob- 
ject, in having all its statues feminine— excepting the baby-gods 
of War and Ocean, and, though they are all very beautiful in form, 
it seems a pity that they are not set off by the forms of a sturdy 
sailor and gallant marine, which would more forcibly "point the 
moral and adorn the tale " of the deeds commemorated, instead of 
the big cannon-balls on the everlasting brackets— so common- 
place and weak for the central point of the monument. The boy- 



gods might have been disarmed and turned into peaceful orphans. 
Perhaps manly types of the sailor and marine may be con- 
sidered too frequent on such works, or perhaps Mr. Simmons may 
not be responsible for all of the arrangement of the work, as it is 
said Admiral Porter had much to do with the general design. It 
is believed, too, that the work should have culminated with the 
single figure of Victory at the top, affording a graceful outline from 
any point, instead of the double figures of Grief and History — bet- 
ter seen below than at the top, where they look well only from 
the front, and in the rear present merely a stiff mass of fluted dra- 
peries from shoulder to plinth. 

But with all these defects the statues are of noble shape and 
expressive action — particularly now in their fresh creation when 
their forms of dazzling whiteness are relieved against the blue sky, 
or assume in shadow a tint of pure, pearly violet. 

The effect of the monument is somewhat injured, as you approach 
it from the west, by the towering mass of the Capitol. The trees 
beyond, however, relieve its entire form, and there is a fine view of 
it against the sky from either side. The open space around will soon 
be widened by the removal of several adjacent houses, and, if the 
pedestal and sodding be kept clear of bootblacks and idlers, the 
work will be a charming object at the end of that noble avenue. 

The bronze equestrian statue of General Nathanael Greene, of 
the Revolution, by Henry K. Brown, is the latest finished work of 
Art ordered by Congress. The sculptor's fine marble statue of 
Greene, in the Old Hall of Representatives, and his noble bronze 
equestrian statue of General Scott, seemed to guarantee the same 
merits of likeness and dignity in this new work exposed to public 
examination. 

Greene, clad in Continental regimentals, sits nearly upright, with 
his head bent towards some troops whose movements he directs 
. with his outstretched right arm. His whole body is of a com- 
manding, heroic mould, with the nether limbs in a position of firm- 
ness and ease. The face is handsome, and animated " with the 
light of battle." The horse is represented in a full trot, truthful 
in movement, and the head being turned to the left gives spirit to 
its action. The tip of the advanced hind-foot daintily resting upon 
a cannon-ball seems a petty idea, when a clump of earth would 
serve the purpose. 

The effect of an entire survey of this statue is one of disappoint- 
ment, in spite of the merits of rider and horse separately consi- 
dered. On approaching it from the front, and for some distance 
right and left, the work is unexceptionable. The foreshortening of 
the horse conceals most of the action of the trot, throws out the 
spirited bend of the head, and the extended forefoot, but subordi- 
nates the animal to his rider, whose form and countenance are in 
full dominant relief. The effect is grand. Energy and fire breathe 
from both. Their outlines are compact and harmonious. The 
side-views of the work dissipate this impression. With all its 
naturalness of form and action, the trot detracts from the dignity 
of the statue. A want of restrained excitement in the animal— of 
a forced partial repose, as it were— disturbs the idea of control, 
and, with the awkward right arm stretched out like a guide-post, 
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